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“WouLp MICHIGAN ATTAIN A HIGH RANK, AN 
AN HONORABLE DISTINCTION IN THIS MATCHL 
CONFEDERACY OF STATES—WOULD SHE KEEP PACE 
WITH THE RAPID MARCI’ OF IMPROVEMENT AND 
OF MIND—WOULD SHE EXERT HER JUS? SH 
INFLUENCE IN THE GRAND COUNCILS OF 
TION—LET HER STRETCH E\ 
EVERY MEANS TO MOVE FORWARD 
WORK, (OF EDUCATION.) LET Pi 
WRITTEN UPON THE WALLS OF HER ¢ 
LET THIS BE TIE WATCHWORD OF HER 1 
TILL EVERY CHILD IN THE STATE SIIA 
THOROUGHLY EDUCATED, AN 
HIS DUTY FAITHFULLY TO HIS Cot 
Gop. THE onJECT IS HIGil, 
GREAT, AND THE REWARDS ADOV 
R port of Sup. 









































REPORT 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PU? 
OrFice Sur’t Punuic Ix 
Marshuil, De 












To the Legislature about to be 
the first Monday of January, eight 
forty. 

The Superintendent of Pub! tion, agreea- 
ble tothe provisions of chapter |, title 2, of the Nevis- 
ed Statutes, has the honor to submit the following 
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[CONCLULED.] 

By “An act relative to school books and books for 
school district libraries, approved March 4, 1439,” it 
is made “the duty of the Superintendent in his next 
annual communication to the Legislature, to report 
what provision in his opinion could or ought to be 
mde by law to insure a regular and sufficient supply 
of such books to every school district on the m 
economical terms, or what other provision, i 
should in his opinion, be made to insure 
as near as may be, in the books to be ure 
schools.” 

The act, of which the foregoing forms a part, was 
possed in consequence of a petition, praying the Le- 
gislature to provide by law, for a better supply as well 
as for a greater uniformity of school books. ‘This pe- 
tition grew out of the difficulty which many experi- 
ence in different parts of the country, in procuring ata 
reasonable price suitable books. ‘The following letter 
from a respectable citizen, addressed to the under- 
sigr.cd, contains the plan of the petitioners. 

“Burlington, Calhoun Co. Nov. 29, 1839. 

“ Srrn—Agreeable to your request, that I ‘should 
briefly give you the views of those who have hereto- 
fore petitioned the Legislature to provide by law for 
auniformity of elementary books to be used in the 
primary schools, and for the supply of schools, and 
school district libraries, with approved works at cost 
prices,’ I would respectfully suggest that legal provis- 
ion be made, directing the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to purchase legally approved books and 
st\tionery at his discretion, equal to the probable 
® ants of the schools and school district libraries, and 
* tablish’ a general depository at such place in the 
State as he shall think proper, and from time to time 
shall cause to be distributed a suitable portion of them 
to each organized county, the treasurer of which shall 
be the keeper of a depository for his county. 

Each treasurer shall appoint a person in each organ- 
ized township in his county, to keep a depository of 
school books. 

Each keeper of county and township depository 
shall sell to residents of Michigan at such uniform 
prices as shall be established by the Superintend- 
ent. 

The Superintendent to be authorized to use such 
portion of the principal of the school fund as shall be 
nece to pay for the books purchased, and add the 
interest thereof, with the necessary charges and com- 


































missions, to the cost of the books, in graduating the 


selling price. 
The whole to be under such legal guards and re- 
strictions as shall ensure the faithful execution of the 
system. 
All whick is respectfully submitted by 
| Yours, &e. 
| ELISHA TYLER. 
| Hon. J. D. Pierce, 
| Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Of the university ‘ 
been sold the past year at an average 
price of $21 29 per acre, amounting to 4 

Received on account of the ten per cent, 341 31 

Received on account of lands sold in 1837 
and 1838, being instalments, 





Amount of principal received, $1,607 90 


Received from purchasers on account of 
interest, 33,902 91 





Drafts on county treasurers for interest on 
moneys loaned, 2,500 00 


Amounting to $6,402 91 


Total amount of principal and interest, $8,010 81 
School Fund. 
Of the school lands, 7,438 13-000 acres 
have been sold the past year at an av- 
erage price of $8 66 1-2 per acre, a- 


mounting to $64,450 12 
Received on account of ten per cent, 6,738 32 
Received on account of lands sold in 1837 

and 1838, being instalments, 7,381 68 
Received on notes given for use of lands, 45 50 
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Total amount of principal and interest, 
Add university principal and mterest, 


$20,223 95 
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8,010 81 


$42,400 26 
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Due as per last report, $11,215 63 
To Calhoun county, balance cf loan con- 
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For 1,750 copies of Journal of Education, 
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the State Bank is not owing to any advance of mo 
individual, or 
In the course of 1833 several coun- 
| ties made application for loans and deposited their 
| bonds in that bank, as then required by law. 3 


public officer. 








| bank cashed those bonds in anticipation of payments 
| to be received the succeeding fall and winter, More 
was advanced than was actually received of princi 
pal. It was agreed, as the loans had been formally 
negotiated, that the banks should be re-paid as fast 
as money, that could be thus applied, should be re- 
ceived: and hence the balance was charged to the ac- 
count of the Superintendent but the money was ne- 
ver in any form advanced to him. 

Though some modification of the university and 
school law may seem desirable, yet frequent changes 
are ezceedingly to be deprecated. It has so happen- 
edin some cases, that by the time the people in re- 
mote parts have received the enactments of the Legis- 
lature, they have been either repealed or modified; 
which has led to difficulty and litigation. Unless in- 
justice is done, it is manifestly unwise and impolitic to 
| change until the system has had jime to be fairly tes- 
j ted. Is unsettles the public mind and destroys public 
confidence. 

Two thousand five hundred copies of the primary 
school] law have been printed and distributed, as di- 
rected by the Legislature during its session in the win- 
ter of 1839. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

JOHN D. PIERCE, 
Seperintendent of Public Instruction. 
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We publish the following proceedings with much 
pleasure. We hope to see a cystem of correct edu- 
cation established on a basis that all may be benefit- 
ted by, and which will be within the reach of all. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


For the Promotion of Popular Education in the United 
States. 


Agreeably to public notice, the delegates assembled 
at 10 0’clock, on the 22d of November, 1839, at the 
session room of the Second Presbyterian church, in 
Cherry street, a few doors above Third. 

Professor Griscom was called to the chair, and Z. 
C. Lee, Esq., appointed Secretary ; and a committee 
of one from each delegation was appointed to prepare 
business and nominate officers. 

On motion, resolved, That all friends of education, 
who may attend the deliberations of this convention 
be requested to act as members. 

In pursuance of the above invitation, the names of 
the following gentlemen were announced, and admit- 
ted to seats as members. 

George M. Justice, Thomas Earle, Charles C. Bur- 
leigh, and E. C. Wines, of Philadelphia. 

r. Ballenger, of New Jersey. 

Hon. Jonathan ‘Taylor, of Ohio. 

The Convention then adjourned until four o’clock, 

+ ah. 

Friday Afternoon. 
The convention was called to order, and the com- 
ittee reporied the following officers : 
@President—Professor Griscom. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. William C. Johnson, Mary- 
land; Joseph R. Chandler, Philadelphia; Hon. William 
Hal, Delaware: and Samuel Webb, Philadelphia. 

Secretary—Zaccheus C. Lee, Baltimore. 

Assistant Secretary—Rev. George Jnnkin, Presi- 
dent of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

The convention having ratified the report, with re- 

to officers, the committee then submitted the pre- 
iminary resoluuions as the order of business, which 
being adopted, resolutions were submitted by the 
Hon. William C. Johnson, chairman of the committee, 
and after some debate and amendments, in which the 
Hon. Mr. Stanly. Rev. Mr. Johnson, Rev. Mr. Junkin, 
Dr. Geiteau, Mr. King, Mr. Lee, Mr. Gilman. Mr. Gur- 
leys Mr. Snodgross, Mr. M‘Loughlin, Mr. Wharton, 

r. Barclay, Dr. Collins, Hon. J. P. Kennedy, Dr. 
Bache, Mr. Webb, and others, participated, were 
~—. in the following form : 

hereas, the cause of popular education is one 
which should command the energy and zeal of every 
lover of his country, and which calls for the united 
action of the citizens of this republic ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the National Convention of the 
friends of education, now in session at Philadelphia, 
desire that an earnest appeal be made in their behalf, 
to the people of the United States, in relation to this 
interesting cause, embodying the precepts contained 
in the farewell address of the immortal Washington, 
and the spirit of his compatriots in the revolution. 

Resolved, That a memorial from this convention to 
the Congress of the United States, be prepared, ask- 
ing an early appropriation of the Smithsonian lega- 
cy tothe purposes of education, for which it was de- 
aang by the generous philanthropist, whose name it 

ars. 

Resolved, Thata memorial be prepared from the 
convention tothe Congress of the United States, and 
urging upon that body the propriety of appropriating 
all, or a part, of the proceeds of ihe sales of public 
lands for the purposes of education. 

Resolved, That a memorial be presented on behalf 
of this convention, to the legislatures of the several 
states of the Union, urging the establishment of a sy s- 
tem of general education, whereby free and common 
schools may be made accessible to all, and that knowl- 
edge secured to the people which is the bulwark of 
social and political happiness and freedom. 

And whereas, it is most important to rally the friends 
of education throughout our widely extended country, 
therefore be it further 

Resolved, “hat the governors of the several states 
be requested by this convention, to direct in their 
messages, the attention of the legislatures to the state 
of popular education in their respective states, and al- 
so, that they officially promote immediate enquiry 
how the same can be improved. 

solved, That the National Convention now in 
session in Philadelphia, recommend to the friends of 
education in the several states of the Union, the hold- 
ing of State Conventions, or the formation of State 
ucation Sucieties, for the promotion of the cause 
of education, by such means as may seem to them 
most suitable. 
Resolved, That a general convention of the friends 











of education, to consist of delegates from State Con- 
ventions, Lyceums, public bodies conn cted with in- 
stitutions for education, or from regular'y constituted 
public meetings of the friends of the cause, be held 
in the city of Washington on the first Monday of May 


next. 

Resolved, That the officers of this convention, to- 
gether with a special committee of nine members, to 
be appointed by the officers, be requested to make 
all- necessary arrangements for securing the atten- 
dance of delegates for the various sections of the Uni- 
ted States at the General National Convention, to be 
held at the city of Washington in May next. 

Resolved. ‘That this Convention recommend to the 
several State Conventions to appoint delegates to the 
National Convention, to be held in Washington, and 
a standing committee to correspond with the commit- 
tee of the National Convention. 

Resolved, That a committee of five members cf thiz 
convention be appointed, to prepare each of the me- 
morials referred to inthe preceding resolutions. 

Mr. Lee then offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the ladies of our country, wh 
charitable and benevolent efforts have been so nntir- 
ing and beneficial, be must respectfully requested to 
form among themseles, sc-cieties for the promotion of 
this good cause, and thus secure the blessings of 
knowledge and virtue to most of the destitute of the 
human rice. 

Mr. Charles Gilman, of Baltimore, offered the fol- 
lowing, which were unanimousiy adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention “be 
presented to the city authorities of Philadelphia, for 
the interest manifested in the object of the convention, 
and to the citizens who have manifested courtesy to 
the members in attendance. 

Resolved, That editors of papers be requested to 
publish the proceedings of this convention. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be, 
and they are hereby presented to the officers thereof, 
for their services in aiding the great objects upon 
which we have assembled. 

On motion of Dr. Bache, of Philadelphia, the con- 
vention, at 8 o'clock, P. M , adjourned xine die. 

J. Griscom, President. 

William Cost Johnson, Joseph R. Chandler. William 
Hall, and Semuel Webb, Vice Presidents. 

Zaccheus Collins Lee, Secretary. 

George Junkin, Assistant Secretary. 

In obedience to the duty assigned to them by the 
convention: the president and vice presidents appoint- 
ed the following committees : 

To prepare a memorial to Congress, urging the ap- 
propriation of all, ora part,of the proceeds of the sales 
of public Jands, for the purposes of education : 

John P. Kennedy, Charles Gilman, Rev. D. Geiteau, 
Rev. E. W. Gilbert, G. Emlen, jr. ; 

To prepare a memorial to Congress, asking an ear- 
ly appropriation ofthe Smithsonian legacy to the pur- 
j-oses of education : 

Joseph R. Chandler, J. J. Barclay, G. M. Wharton, 
William Wharton, G. M. Justice. 

To prepare a memorial to the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states, urging the establishment of a system of 
general education, whereby free and common schouls 
may be made accessible to all : 

Dr A. Dallas Bache, Rev. Dr. Junkin, Professor 
Enoch C. Wines, Professor John Griscom, William S. 
Perot. 

To prepare an appeal to the people of the United 
States in relation 1o general education : 

Z. C. Lee, R. R.Gurley, C.C. Burleigh, M. L. Lew- 
is, Dr. Ballenger. 

Special committee to unite with the officers of the 
convention in making all necessary arrangements 
for the General National Convention to be held at the 
City of Washington, on the first Wednesday of May 


next: 

Judge Hall, Thomas Earle, E. W. Gilbert, Profes- 
sor James Bryan, Wiliam Biddle, Dr. O.S. Costill, Dr. 
George H. Burgin, Chas. Gilpin, John Weigand, Dill- 
wyn Parrish. 











TRUTH. 

“Truth is the glory of Time, and the daughter of 
Eternity; a title of the highest grace, and a note of 
divine nature; she is the life of religion, the light of 
love, grace of wit, and the crown of wisdom; she is 
the beauty of valor, the brightness of honor. the bles- 
sing of reason, and the joy of faith; her teuth is pure 
gold, her time is right precious, her word is most gra- 
cious, and her will is most glorious; her essence is in 
God, and her dwelling with his servants; her will is in 
His wisdom, and her work to His glory; she is hon- 
ored in love, and graced in constancy; in patience 
admired, and in charity beloved: she is the angel’s 
worship, the virgin’s fame; the saint’s bliss, and the 





martyr’s crown; she is tht king’s greatness, and his 
council's ness; his subject’s peace, and his king- 
dom's praise: she is the life of learning, and the light 
of the law; the honor of trade, and the grace of labor; 
she hath a pure eye, a plain hand, a piercing wit, and 
a perfect heart; she is wisdom’s walk in the way of 
holiness, and takes her rest but in the resolution of 
goodness: her tongue never trips, her heart never 
faints, her hand never fails, and her faith never fears;, 
the church is without schism, her city without fraud 
her court without vanity, and her kingdom without 
villany. Insum, so infinite is her excellence in the 
construction of allsense, that I will thus only conclude 
in the wonder of her worth:—she is the nature of per- 
fection in the perfection of nature, where God in 
Christ shows the glory of Christianity."—N. Breton, 
1636. 





From the Cultivator. 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT—CLUBS. 


What, we would ask, is there to forbid farmers’ sot- 
rees, or converzaziones? or, if such words woxld be 
considered too much in the fashionable or boarding 
school style for the farmer, let the word “club” be 
substituted, and then we shal! have farmers’ clubs,— 
meetings we think both desirable and practicable.— 
Intereourse with each other is what the cultivators of 
the soil need, to enlarge their views, diffuse informa- 
tion, promote inquiry, and create a feeling of unity of 
interest and concert of action, so uecessary in all com- 
munities. It is the contact of mind win mind that 
brightens the faculties, and elicits lizht, as the collis- 
ion of the flint and steel prod uces the spark and the 
flame. lorticultural meetings of any hind have a 
tendency to these goud effects ; institutes, societies, 
clubs, all co-operate to the same end, and with liffer- 
ent degrees of effectiveness, contribute to the -ame 
result. 

In England, where the science of agriculture, and 
the means of improving it, are as well understood, to 
say the least, asin any part of the world, clubs, or 
neighborhood meetings of farmers, for the discussion 
of agricultural topics, have beea found among the 
most effectual aids the cause of the farmer covld re- 
ceive. That such would be the case in this country, 
we see little room to doubt; in fact the influence of 
our county and town societies, furnishes the most con- 
clusive evidence on this point. Itmay indced be said 
that the greater diffusion of agricultural periodicals in 
this country, renders such meetings less necessary 
than m the old country, where such papers or books 
are rare. ‘This may in part be trae, but could not these 
two means of improvement Se brought to act togeth- 
er, and thus exert an influence more favorable and 
more powerful, than both acting singly and detached 
from each other. 

The difficulty in originating and sustaining such 
clubs, has been found to arise from the want of con- 
tinued interest in the discussions, and the paucity of 
topics introduced. ‘Todo away these objections, we 
propose the following method. Let the members of 
these neighborhood clubs, provide themselves with a 
number of the best agricultural publications of the 
country, each one, if he chooses, making his own se- 
lection; let these publications be a common stock for 
the benefit of the members; let meetings be held 
once a month, at which the-e pub ications shall be re- 
turned, exchanges made, the various matters found 
in them discussed, and the practical experience of the 
members for or against the several opinions advanced, 
be made known. We can hardly imagine that in such 
case the meetings would be uninteresting or unin- 
structive. At the close of the year, tlie numbers of 
each volume could be collected and bound, and ere 
long an agricultural library for the use of the club 
would be established, of the most valuable kind.— 
Few individuals are fund who are able to procure all 
the journals of this class they would like to read, nor 
can any one journal embody ail the valuable papers 
and facts that are furnished for the information of 
the public. In this way an individual can com- 
mand the reading, and avail himself of the informa- 
tion given in, the best farming periodicals of this coun- 
try or the world, withoutany extra trouble or expense. 

Should any neighborhood of cultivators be disposed 


to adopt our suggestion, we may be permitted to re- 
commend, after our own Cultivator, The New Eng- 
land Farmer, The Farmer's Monthly Visitor, The 
Maine Farmer, The Farmer’s Cabinet, The Franklin 
Farmer, The Yankee Farmer, American Farmer, and 
particularly Ruffin’s Farmer’s Register, one of the 
best publications in this or any other country. Of 
European works, the London Farmer's Magazine is 
the best. 
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On the Connection between the Theory of the Earth and 
the Secular Variations of the Magnetw Needle; by | 
Joun H. Larnrop, Professor, Hamilton College, | 
Clinton, N. Y. 


i 

In the course of some geological speculations I re- | 
eently had occasion to make, with a view to the appli- 
eation of the prevailing theory of the earth to the so- 
lution ef some physical problema, I was Jed to consider | 
its bearing on the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism. 

By the theory of the earth, | mean that theory which 
supposes the present condition ef our globe to be the 
result of a primitive solution of its materials by calor- 
ic and a subsequent cooling process, by far the grea- | 
ter portion of the earth being still in a state of fusion, \ 
with an external solid crust of some forty or fifty 
miles in thickness. 

With the direct evidence of the truth of this theory, 
the readers of the Journal of Science are of course | 
well acquainted. Passing by this direct evidence, 
and the other numerous and satisfactory applicetionsa 
ofthe theory to the solution of physical problems, I 
prep yse in this paper to confine my remarks to the 

earings of the theory on the phenomena connected | 
with the variation ofthe declination of the needle. 

The observations of two or three centuries past | 
demonstrate, as is well known, the gradual westerly | 
motion of the line of no declination, ata rate whichif | 
uniform will complete an entire revolution in about | 
seven hundred years. ‘The variations in the position | 
of the horizontal and dipping needles at any point on | 
the earth's surface, are doubiless dependent on the 
same physical causes, and have a like period. | 

Without going at all into the question of the nature 
of the’magnetic forces, it is a truth wi.ichwe may tae 
for granted in the outset, iat the position of the mag- 
netic line at any plice, (thatis, the position ofthe mag- | 
netic needle freely suspended by ils centre of gravi- | 
ty,) is the result of the combined action of all the mag- 
netic forces in the mass of the earth, whatever the | 
nature of these forces may be. This combined ac- 
tion may on familiar dyna:aieal principles be resolved 
into the two sets of mugnetic forces, namely, those 
contained inthe solid crust of the earth, and those ex- 
erted by the internal fluid mass. Considering the 
former set by themselves, the needle freely suspend- 
ed would take the direction of the reluctant (A) of all 
the magnetic influences inthe solid crust. Consider- 
ing the latter set by themselves, the needle would 
take the direction of the reluctant (B) of all the mag- 
netic influences in thetinternal ilnid mass. ‘The actu- | 
al position of the dipping needle at any given time 
and place, is in the direction of the diagonal between 
these two resultants. 

Now adupting forthe present as true, the hypothe- 
sis that the internal fluid mass has in reference to the 
external crust a westerly revolution once in about 700 
years, it would seem that all the observed consequen- 
ces relative to the secnlar motions of the needle must of 
necessity follow. For the resultant (A) relatively to 
the observer at any’ place being a fixed line, the re- 








incide with aterrestrial meridian; and ofcourse in a'l 
places situated on this meridian, the dip of the needle 
will be at a i or ini when the direc- 
tion of the needle is due north and south. In all other 
laces on the earth’s surface, there will be an easter- 
y or westerly declisation of the needle where the dip 
is ata maximum or minimum. 

Thus admitting a westerly revolution of the inter- 
nal fluid mass, results analogous to observed magnetic 
phenomena would seem of necessity to follow. 

The question then returns upon us—Does the the- 
ory of the earth require, as a necessary physical con- 
sequence, a westerly revolution of the internal fused 
mass? 

Itis a fact moticed by La Place, and indeed one of 
easy demonstration, that on the supposition of a grad- 
ual cooling process and a consequent diminution of 
the earth’sradius by contraction, the diurnal revolu- 
tions of the earth would gradually become more ra- 
pid, that is, the length ofour day would be gradually 
diminishing. Every particle ofa revolving sphere, 
on falling towards the axis by a general contraction, 
tends, by preserving its absolute velocity, to a more 
rapid angular motion, and the period of revolution for 
the whole mass must be inevitably diminishing. In 
the case of rhe earth, itis true that astronomy has not 
detected any change in the length of eur day—a fact 
by no means incompatible with the existence of such 
a change; for inthe first place the extreme accuracy 
which now marks astronomical observations is com- 
paratively of modern date; and secondly it is stated 
as the result of calculation that a contraction of the 
radius of the internal fused mass of one twenty-fifth 
of an inch ina century would be sufficient to account 
for vil the results of volcanic action at the present age 
of the wold. ‘That astronomy has been unable to 
detect the minute acceleration of the diurnal motion 
which has accrued since men began to converse with 
the stars on the plains of Chaldea, constitutes there- 
fore no valid objection tothe truth of a geological the- 
ory involving sucha result. Improved methods, ex- 
act and long continued observations, will doubtless 
make astronomy a competent witness on this point in 
time to come. Ifthe theory of the earth be true, it 
must be admitted as a necessary physical conse- 
quence, that the length of the day is diminishing; 
thoagh the decreement at this age of the world may 
be inappreciable from century to century, and the re- 
cords of astronomical science may as yet farnish no 
evidence ofthe factof such diminution. 

But this tendency to increased angular motion ari- 
sing from contraction, must obviously be greatest in 
those portions of the mass of the earth which have 
contracted most, and least in those parts which have 
cantracted least. Now the earth having been, on the 
principles of the theory, subjected toa gradual cool- 
ing process, it is manifestthat the contracting influen- 
ces have had their prin-ipal seat of action on and near 
the surface, w'ile in the interior their eperation has 
been comparatively feeble. We seem therefore to 
be shut up tothe conclusion, that the motion of the 
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From the Juvenile Depository. 
THOMAS ADDIS EMMET. 


It will be remembered that this gentleman was a fa- 
mous Irish lawyer, and brother to the celebrated Rob- 
ert Emmet, who was executed in Ireland, in the time 
of the rebellion, when he was but about nineteen 
years of age. Thomas, an elder brother, who was a 
zealous supporter of the United Irishmen, finding him- 
self and his cause betrayed, fled to this country to 
save his life. He seuled inthe city of New York, 
where he maintained a highly respectable character. 
Where the following article originated, we know not ; 
but, thinking it will be ptable, we transplant it in- 
to our pages from a paper where no credit is given.— 
If ever deception was justifiable, it was so in 


case. 
ANECDOTE OF EMMET. 

Some years ago, a journeyman sadler in New York, 
having, by his iudustry and economy, accumulated a 
few hundred dollars in money, resolved to establish 
himself in business mn an adjacent village. After se- 
curing a situation for a shop, he returned to the city 
with two hundred dollars to purchase his stock. He 
put up at one of the public houses ; and, confiding in 
the integrity of the landlord, pu: the muney into his 
hands for safe-keeping, till he should call for it. He 
then traversed the city, in search of a favorable 
chance to purehase his stock; and, after finding that 
which suited him, he returned to his quarters, and 
called for his money. “ Your money !”’ said the land- 
lord,‘ you put no money in my hands.” He had no 
evidence of the fact; and, fincing that all his efforts 
to induce his host togive up the money were fruitless, 
the desponding and indignant saddler repaired to Mr. 
Emmet for counsel. After hearing a statement of the 
facts, and taking such measures as satisfied him that 
the saddler was a man of the strictest integrity, h - 
buked him for putting his money into such had 
without evidence: “ But,” said he, “if you wilf’do 
as [ tell you, I will obtain your money for you.” The 
saddler very readily promised a strict obedience to 
his direriions. “ Well,’ said Emmet, “go back to 
the landlord, and tell him, when no one is present, 
that you owe himan apology—that you have found 
your money, and were mistaken in supposing you put 
it into his hands: you will then returnto me.” ‘The 
saddler did so, and the landlord expressed great satis- 
faction that the saddler had discovered his mistake 
Mr. Emmet then gave tiie saddler two hundred dol- 
lars, and told him to go and deposit it in the hands of 
the landlord. ‘ But, before you enter the house, pro- 
curg some gentlemen of respectability to goin and 
call Yor a glass of beer, and request him to take his 
seatgand carelessly pass away the time in reading 
the hews till you arrive. You will then enter the 
room ; and, in his presence, tellthe landlord you now 
wish him to take the two hundred dollars tor safe- 
keeping until you call for it.” ‘This done, the saddler 
again returned to Mr. Emmet, who directed him to 
continue his lodging at the house for two days, and 














sultant (B) is moveable, partaking as it must do of the 
westerly motion of the internal mass. If then we de- 
scribe a vertical circle through the place of observa- 
tion in the direction of the resultant (A) the plane of 


be regular at his meals; “and then when no one is 
present, tell the landlord you will take your money.” 
‘This the saddler did, and the unsuspecting land- 
lord, without hesitation, refunded the money, which 
t 


| solid crust about the axis has been more accelerated | 
by cooling and contracting processes than that of the | 
internal fused mass—that the angular velocity of the | 
former is more rapid than that of the latter—that the | 











this magvetic verticle is fixed, and twice during each 
revolution of the fluid mass must the resultant (B) be 
found in this plane. Commencing with its higher posi- 
tion in this plane, it will pass westerly to its greatest 
elongation, thence easterly to is lower conjunction 
with the magnetic vertical, thence to its greatest east- 
erly elongation, thence westerly to its original posi- 
tion. Itis obvious that the needle freely suspended 
by its centre of gravity, taking the direction of the di- 
agonal between the two resultants, will follow these 
motions of the resultant (B). Leaving the magnetic 
vertical at its mini din, passing to its greatest 
westerly declinatian, thence in its easterly progress 
passing said vertical atits maximum dip to its greatest 
declination on the other side, thence to the place of | 
beginning. The pole of the dipping needle would | 
thus describe a curve returning into itself, with a pe- | 
riod equal to that of the supposed westerly revolution | 
of the interna] mass, and the secular metions of the | 
horizontal needle in its are of declination would have , 
the same period. 


It is obvious that ifthe magnetic poles of the exter- ; 
nal crust and of the internal fluid mass, were coinci- | 
dent with the pole of revolution, there would be no | 
departure of the dipping or the horizontal needle from 
the plane of the meridian. As this coincidence does 
not exist jn fact, the position of the magnetic pole of 
the solid crust v ill be determined by the intersection | 
of magneiic verticals for different places, the position 
of such verticle at any place being determined b 
passing its plane through the needle when its dip is 
ata maximum or minimum. One ouly of these verti- | 
als will pass through the poles of revolution and co- 





latter asa whole is gradually falling back of the for- 
mer. In other words, considering the solid crust as 
fixed relatively to the observer, there is a gradual 
westerly revolution of the internal fused mass. 

Thus admitting the prevailing theory of the earth, 
we infer, asa neeessary physical consequence, a 
westerly revolution of the internal mass; and admutt- 
ting the western revolution of the internal mass, the 
observed secular motions of the horizontal and dip- 


| ping needles would seem of necessity to follow. 


In looking back on the attempts which have been 
made to assignthe physical causes of the variation 
of the declination of the needle, it is curious to re 
mark how completely the theory under consideration 
embodies the hypothesis of Halley; who supposed 
the earth to have magnetic poles, two fixed and two 
moveable. Regarding the resultant of the magnetic 
forces of the solid crust as indicating the two fixed 
poles, we have the two movable poles of Hadley in- 


| dicated by the resultant of the magnectic forces of the 
| internal fluid mass. The hypothesis of Halley may 


well be set down as an instance of that grasp of mind 
with which “men before their time” seize upon truths, 
which it may require centuries of investigation fully 
to develope and demonstrate. 

It will be observed that in this paper I have confin- 
ed my remarks to the connexion between the theory 
of the earth and the secular motions of the magnetic 
line. I propose to make the bearing of the theory on 


| the subordinate oscilliations of the needle the subject 


ofa future communication. 
Hamilton College, Sept. 1839, 





he saddler restored to Mr. Emmet, who directed him 

to take a witness with him, and go and demand the 
two hundred dollars which he delivered into his hands 
for safe-keeping, in the presence of the gentleman who 
called for the beer. 

The saddler accordingly proceeded to the house, 
in company with another gentleman, and demanded 
hismoney. “Your money !” said the astonished land- 
lord, “J have not received my money ; and, if you re- 
fuse to deliver it to me,! shall take measures to obtain 
it.” The landlord dared him“ to do his best ;” and 
Mr. Emmet instituted a suit against him, in favor of 
the saddler. ‘The landlord, finding himself outwitted, 
paid the two hundred dollars. 

ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS 

The following versification will prove an assistance 
to our young friends in remembering the successive 
kings and queens of the British nation: 

First William the Forman; then William his son 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry; then Richard and John. 
Next Henry the Third; Edwards one, two and three; 
And again after, Richard, three Henrys we see, 

Two Edwards, third Richard, if rightly I guess ; 
Two Henrys, sixth Edward, Queen Mary, Queen 


€ss;5 
Then Jamie, the Scotsman, then Charles whom they 


slew, 
Yet received, after Cromwell, another Charles too. 
Next James the Second ascended the throne ; 

Then good William and Mary together came on ; 
Till Anne, Georges four and fourth William all past, 
God sent us Victoria—may she long be the last. 
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SURVEYOR GENERAL’S REPORT—PROGRESS OF THE 
SURVEY OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN. 
WasHInGTOoN, Jan. 17, 1840. 

The progress made in the surveys in Michigan ac- 
cording to the recent report of the Surveyor General, 
has exceeded the expectations formed by that officer, 
atthe date of his last annual report. The 90 town- 
ships west and the 30 townships east of the meridian, 
under contract at the time of the last annual report, are 
all subdivided and the returns made to the Surveyor 
General. Contracts have been made, during the 
year for the extension of the exterior township lines, 
northwardly to the 3d correction jine (between town- 
ships 30 and 31) across the entire peninsula. These 
surveys have been completed, except 233 miles, which 
have probably been finished by this time. before the 
last report was made. 

Contracts have been likewise made within the 
year for the subdivision of 163 townships, including 
the 20 townships east of the meridian. Of these, 124 
townships had been subdivided at the time when the 
report of the Surveyor was made, and the remainder 
was probably finished on the Ist day of January inst. 

The instruction of lest year authorizing the exten- 
sion of the township lines through the southern and 
the eastern part of the northern peninsula was not car- 
ried into effect,in consequence of the season's being 
too far advanced to complete the work before winter 
‘-: in. To prevent delay for the opening of 
n tion in the ensuing spring, the surveyor's will 
ship their provisions this season to convenient points 








for'their respective districts and will be enabled to | 


proceed to their work early. The survey of the 
lands ceded by the Chippewa Indians of Saginaw, by 
the treaty ofthe 14th January, 1837, has been delay- 
ed by the sickness of the Surveyor employed in that 
work. itis all completed exeept some meandering 
in Saginaw Bay which can only be done on the ice. 

Plats and descriptive notes of all the townshij:s 
south of the 2d correction line, and also of those south 


of the first correction line, and five townships north | 


of it, west of the meridian have been made, and the 
platting of all the original maps of all the townships 
detween the Ist and 2d correction lines, west of the 
meridian, amounting to 163; and of 87 townships, be- 
tween the 2d and 3d correction lines; also of 23 
townships north of the second correction line and 
east of the meridian; in all 273 townships. 

It is the opinion of the Surveyor General, that the 
quantity of public lands, lately surveyed in Michigan, 
would seem to be sufficient forthe probable demand 
fora year or two to come. Much of this land, the 
report informs us, is unsuitable for agricultural purpo- 
ses, and it is therefore recommended, inasmuch as the 
country, bordering on the straits of Mackinac and St. 
Mary is likely to offer greater inducement to pur- 
chasers, that the townships, the exterior lines of which 
were ordered to be run by the instructors of the De- 
partment in August last, be subdivided. This would 
complete the survey of the entire southern peninsula 
ofthe state, and so much of m as extends 
from the Sault ste Marie, see teecon ranges 
8 and 9 west of the meridian enclosing, according to 
our maps, about 50 miles of the coast of Lake Supe- 
rior; and including about two hundred and thirty 
townships. 

The remaining portion of the State, wesi of the 
line above mentioned, is estimated at about 500 town- 
ships or 11,500,000 acres of land. Little is known a- 
bout this part of Michigan; and for the purpoze of ob- 
taining the requisite knowledge of its extent and char- 
acter, with the view of subdividing, hereafter,such por- 
tions as may be deemedsuitable for the running out of 
the exterior township lines, through the whole tract, is 








| practicable, the Convention adjourned, si 


| 
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| ed from the President of the United £ 





recommended. The estimate submitted by the Sur- 
veyor General, to make up the deficiency in the ap- 
propriation for 1839, and for the surveys for 1840 a- 
mounts to $99,500. And should a new appropriation 
be necessary be carry into effect the survey of the 
unfinished portions of townships, Islands, Lakes, &c., 
at $5 per mile, the sum of $3,040 may be added to the 
above estimate. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION OF SILK GROW- 
WasuincTon, Jan. 1840. 

This Convention assembled in this city on the 10th 
day of December last, and organized by the appoint- 
ment of Gen. J. P. Van Ness, of the District of Colum- 
bia, President. Delegates were in attendance from 
fifteen States in the Union and from the District of 
Columbia. By a resolution, the Presitent and the 
heads of Departments were invited to attend the 
Convention, and the Seeretaries were in d to in- 
vite the members of Conzress and the citi 
ally. 

The committee on business, at the opening of the 
evening session, made a report, eoncluding wit the 
following resolution : 

Resclved, That another year’s exp 
firmed the opinion expressed by the C 
year, that silk may be grown in all tho t 






cener- 








MLCd OL ’ 
not only for domestic purposes, but asa valuable ar- 
ticle of commercial export. 

An interesting debate took place, prev 
passage of the resolution and after the : 
of a committee to confer with the executive 
tee of the American Silk Society, on 1] 
premiums for the production of silk through 
country, who were instructed to report as 











On the following day “the Ame 
commenced its annual meeting. A! 









the interest he felt, in the obj f the § 
regretting his inability to attend the meeting 
Society. 


A committee was appointed to obtain the ure « 


House of Representatives, which was granted to the 
Society. Various resolutions were passed, at the fol 
lowing meeting, among which were these 


Resolved, That the relative an: 
ports and imports of our country ren 









ly desirable if not absolutely necessary, that we 
should add some great agricultural etaple, te our pre- 
sent list of products. 

Resolved, That silk is such a staple, that ite pro- 
duction in our whole country, is practicable and profit- 
able. 

Upon this resolution, the Rev. D. V. McLean, of 
New Jersey, addressed the meeting, in the most able 
and eloquent manner. 

The Rev. Henry Coleman, of Massachusetts, offer- 
ed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the cultivation and production of 
silk is to be encouraged as a most valuable branch of 
household industry, and as having 9 most propitious 
bearing upon morals, domestic comfort and rural inde- 
pendence. 

It was furthermore Resolved, That bounties on the 
culture and production of silk, to be distributed by the 
American Silk Society, at their annual meeting, would 
highly conduce to the promotion of this branch of na- 
tional industry, that the sum of from 10 to 15 thou- 
sand dollars ought to be raised for this important ob- 
ject; that there should be five premiums of $1000 
each; that there should be five of $500 each; fifty 
premiums of $100 each, and fifty premiums of $59 
each—that competitors for the premiums must signify 





es — —aereent 
to the corresponding secretary on or before the Ist of 
May next, for which premiums they will compete, and 
must pay into the Treasury 10 per cent. on the amount 
for which they intend to compete; that competitors for 
the first pr , Must produce at least 200 lbs. of 
raw silk ; for the third, 20lbs.; for the fourth, 10 Ibs. 
of raw silk ; and that, should the funds of the Society 
warrant, there should be offered at least $1000 in dif- 
ferent sums on manufactured articles of silk. 

The whole matter of these premiums were refer- 
red toa committee, who are to take a final action on 
them at the meeting of the Society in Baltimore on 
the 19th of Feb. next. 

The premiums that have been awarded are as fol- 
lows :—- $200 to the Rev. D. V. McLean, of N. J., for 
the greatest quality of merchantable raw silk, pro- 
duced from the quarter ofanacre. Mr. MeLean pre- 
sented in a case, 12 ibs. of 16 oz. to the pound, of as 
beautiful silk as can be produced in ar 
ed on the Piedmontese reel, 
given in th 1 of the 
American Silk Socicty. A premium of $199 toa 
gentleman of Hartford, Con ) greatest quan- 
tity of merchantable rav : 

A premium of $50 to Dr. Green, of New Jorsey, for 
the best pound of sewing si!k. Various specimens of 
silk, raw and manufacture ated by gen- 
tlemen from different paris 0: After the 
passage of some minor resolations, the Society ad- 
journed to meetin Baltimore, in Feb. next. 











y country, reel- 
count of which was 
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SLANDER. 
How frequently is the ho 
man disposed of by a shrug! 
generous actions have been st 
mysterious and seasonable wi 
panies of those whose gentl 









many good and 
nk into oblivion by a 
per. Look into com- 
vatures should disarm 













| them, and we shall find no account. How 
large a portion of chastit ent out of world by 
distant hints—nodded « ; and cruelly winked into 
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x | 
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ie Seer ~ 

with much pity and fel 












ist all tempt- 
the reputa- 
port—which 
te it beholds 
] tshe is hearti- 
ly sorry for it--hopes in God it is not true—however 
as Archibishop Tillotson wittily observes upon it, is 
resolved in the mean time to give the re 
that at least it may have fair play to make its fortune 
in the world--to be belived , ling to the 
charity of those whose hancs it n 


suspicion, by the envy of i! 
ation of it themselves. low 
tion ofa helpless creature | 
the party who is at the pain 




















From the Democratic Review. 
MEDITATION IN A GROVE 

Father ! I feel thy presence in the wood— 

In this deep solitude I know Thee near; 
Thy spirit’s unseen wings around me brood, 

While Iam tending for thy worships here— 
In this, thine unhewn temple, I rejoice 
To catch the whisper of thy holy voice. 









Father! 1 feel I worship not alone; ; 
These aged oaks, their shade which o’er me fling: 
This breeze that lulls me with its gentle tone, 
And fans my forehead with its waving wing; 
This placid lake, which giveth back each ray 
That, through the leafy net-work, finds its way; 


These simple wild flowers that around me bloom; 
Yon bird that sail on the blue depths above; 

That orb whose light now breaks the forest’s gloom 
All seem to mingle in the prayer of love 

Lord! all thy works in earth, and air, and sea, 

Join with the spirit-born to worship Thee. 


The earth is thy vast temple, Holy,One ! 

The everlasting bills its altars are; 
Its lamps the silver stars and golden sun, 

And nature’s every voice a hymn of prayer 
Of that glad worship which to Thee she gives, 
Whose word created, and in whom she lives. 


When this material temple shall decay, 

Its golden and its silver lights grow dim— 
Its firm and rock-based alters melt away, 

And nature cease her Author's praise to hymn-- 
The soul of man, from earth and sea set free, 
Through its eternal years shall worship Thee. 


B. F. T. 
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From the Common School Journal. 
GOVERNOR MORTON ON EDUCATION. 


[We stop this number of our Journal just as it is go- 
ing to press, in order to present to our readers the re- 
marks of His Excellency Gov. Morton, in his Inaugural 
Address, on the subject of Educati Without re- 
commending any specific measures, it will be seen 
that he speaks in terms of the highest eulegium, of the 
system of free schools, and enjoins upon the Legisla- 
ture, the duty of directing towards the improvement 
of those schools their “ highest aims and efforts.” No 
change inthe general structure of the system is inti- 
meni. It is to be presumed therefore that the desir- 
ed improvements are to be erected upon the existing 
basis. Such, in our opinion, is the only wise course. 

Governor Mason commends the interests of the 
town and district schools, in contradistinction “ from 
the more elevated seminaries,’ to the “earliest 
attention and most anxious deliberations” of the Le- 
gislature: Ilence it will be seen, that the course. 
heretofore pursued by the Board of Edueation, (of 
which the Governor is now ex ojficto a member,) in 
behalf of the Common Schoo!ls,—and also the stand 
taken by this Journal, in earnest and unwearied a 
vocacy of the same great cause, are now fully endors- 
ed and ratified by the new possessor of the guberna- 
torial chair. When the recent Report of the Board 
of Education, drawn up by its Iste distinguished 
chairman, Governor Everett, shal! ‘be read, it will be 
seen, that, without derogating from the importance of 
colleges and academies, itnot only maintains the par- 
amount importance of the free schools, but recom- 












mends a measure, which wiil do more than any other | 
r ] 





one thing can do, for their speedy and certain ad- 
vancement, that is, the establishment of a Comn 
School Library for each of th 
State. 

We refer to the cci 








ion 








idence of views, in this partic- 


ular, between the former and the present Chief Mag- | 
istrate of the Commonwealth, with the more pleasure, | 
because there has not bees wanting an apprehension | 


amongst some of the friends ofthe cause, that with a 
change of men, there was to bea chs of measures, 
on this vitally important subject. is, however, 
was an apprehension in which we never for a moment 
participated. ‘There are ¢ ) 
amongst us,—there is not a patriot or well wisher of 
his kind to be found in the lan who is without a 

















conviction of the intellect and an affectionate feeling | 
ch the fate of so | 
s sispended. No | 


of the heart for an institution on whi 
} y hemes 


many millions of his fell ¢ 
man of any sagacity, of any fore 
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ht, can fail to see, | 


ed to the encouragement of the primary schools. 
These are the fountains whence should flow the 
knowledge that should enlighten, and the virtue that 
should preserve, our free institutions. Let them ever 
be kept free and pure. 

“The instrucuon of the common mind should be 
the common concern. Let the whole people be ed- 
ucated, and brought up to the Pree 9 of good citi- 
zens, and intelligent and moral members of society. 
Let the government care for those who have no one 
else to care for them. The poor, the weak, the de- 
pressed, and the neglected, have the greatest need of 
the protecting arm and the succoring hand of the com- 
monwealth. Let the children of such be deemed 
the children of the Republic, and be furnished with 
suitable means of instruction, that their powers, men- 
tal and physical may be developed, and they be con- 
verted into ornaments and blessings to the community. 
Let the town schools be open to all, and made so re- 
spectable and so useful, that all may desire to enter 
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| strikingly illustrates the fundamental! principle of « 





| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 


rely but few men | 


| 


that two vast desires now fill and dilate the hearts of | 


the people all over the civilized world ;—the desire of 
epular power and the desire of popular knowledge. 
The former of these desires wiil be gratified; but 
whether itggratification shall prove to be any thing 
but a curse will depend upon its being accompanied 
by agratification of the latter.—Ep.] 
Extract from Governor Morton's Inaugural Address. 
“The education of the peeple is a subject which 
has commanded so much of the public consideration, 
and been so often and so ably presented to successive 
legislatures, that it will not fail to command your ear- 
liest attention and most anxious deliberations. Its 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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them. ‘The district school, properly governed and in- 
structed, is a nursery of democratic sentiments. It 





of family or 
on, has taken 
ie Upon a per- 
and situations 


and heno 





government. There, before the priv 
wealth, or other adventitious dist 
deep root in the young heart, asset 
fect level children, of all circumstancc 
of life. There they learn that reward 
not depend upon accidental advanta; 
perior diligence, good conduct, and improvenient. 

lar 
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‘There they have practically written upon their t+ : 
minds, too deeply to be obliterated byithe after oceur 
rences and changes of life, the great pr 
rights, equal duties, and equal advantages. 

“ Itis the illumination of the universal mind, t! 








sot gataele tex ton! the sure foundation of democracy. Itis the elevation 
fee senooils 11 Te | of every rational soul i 








sciousness and dignity, that is to e: 
provements in our social and civil in 
this end should be directed the highest 
forts of the legislature.” , 





From the Common School J 





ON THE MOTIVES TO BE AT SSED ID 
THE INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN 





Dear Sir.—How is the love « 
made to have any influence in governiu 
in exciting the mind to action? 

Let us first foster and establish the love of truth 
and then see how it will serve our purpose. I 
me not be thought to have so low a vilue of the Joy 
of truth, that I would have it cultivated for the 
of its use. The implanting of it in the mind is, in it- 
self, one of the best and highest objects. If 
tain thisonly, we make a very lugh a > 
will co-operate for all good ends. The lo 
man, who has a deep and fixed love of truth, ca: 
be engaged in any thing bad or mean. 

A love of truth must emanate from the teacher 
is in vain that_he shall attempt to impress it uj 
pupils, if he have it not burning in his own bre: 
And he will teach it more effectively, just in pr 
tion as he has it more deeply and sincerely. Let! 
feel an entire reverence for the truth, and let! 
show this in his words and acts 

Many practices common in school have a tendency 




























importance in a democratic government, which must ! to destroy, or at least to weaken, a love of truth. A 


be sustained by the intelligence and virtue of the 
people, cannot be too highly appreciated. The sys- 
tem of free schools, which has been transmitted from 
generation to generation, has improved in its progress 
and is nowina high degree of perfection. But is ca- 
yable of still further improvement. Recently great 
Gee has been bestowed upon, and great advance- 
ment made in, some departments of education. But 
the very improvements in the higher branches, and 
in the more elevated seminaries, excite the ambition 
and engross the attention of those most active in the 
cause of education, and thus expose the Common 
Schools to fall into neglect and disrepute. To arouse 
that strong and universal interest in them, which is so 
necessary to their utility and success, an interest that 
should pervade both parents and children, the respon- 
sibility of their management should rest upon the in- 
habitants of the towns. And the more immediately 
they are breught under the control of those for whose 
benefit they are established, and at whose expense 
they are supported, {the more deep and active 
will be the feelings engendered in their favor, and the 
more certain and universal will be their beneficial 
agency. Inthe town and district meetings, those lit- 
tle pure democracies, where our own citizens first 
learn the rudiments and the practical operation of free 
institutions, may safely and rightfully be placed the 
government and direction of those invaluable semina- 
ries. In my opinion, the main efforts and the most un- 





ceasing vigilance of the government should be direct- 


teacher should never distrust a pupil without cause. 
In doing so, he does what he can to teach him false- 


hood. A child is never so much tempted to lie, as 


when he ‘s already considered a liar. 

Ineed hardly say, he should never tempt his pupils 
to lie. Anobvious feeling and understanding of the 
command, swear not at all, is—never make a promise. 
I believe it was given by him who knew what weak- 
ness is in man, to guard this sacred love of truth. A 
teacher should not require, nor allow his pupil to 

romise not to repeat an act. If he do, he tempts 
1im to break his promise. He tempts him to doa 
thing infinitely worse than the trifling offences he 
would guard against. He ought to be satisfied, with 
ponies out the evil, and exacting the penalty.| But 
et him never require the promise. 

Much harm is done, by attempting to induce chil- 
dren to tell of each other. Most children in school 
have a natural sense ofhonor, in regard to this, which, 
so far from being violated, should be cherished and re- 
spected. It may be a mistaken sense of honor; it 
usually is; but itis a noble feeling, and may he en- 
lightened into a high principle. The detection of the 
author of little freaks and childish folly, or even of 
childish mischief, is, and should be considered of in- 
finitely less consequence, than the preservation of this 
sense ofhonor. There isnogreat harm in the culprit’s 
escaping. ere is very great, in children’s learn- 
ing to regard each other and themselves as informers. 

f a teacher will look a little into his own motives, | 


»s, but upon su- | 
ciple of equal | 


1 into moral intellectual con- | si 


- | any “quisition, Conne 


he will find, that the anxious desire to bring to light 
and punishment a culprit, who has been guilty of 
some practical joke, or violation of school law, has 
more of selfishness and pride in it, than of love of jus- 
tice, or of the good of the offender. Let him have 
nanimity enough to look upon his own laws as oflittle 
consequence, in comparison with the real good of his 
pupils, and he will be less galled at seeing them bro- 
en; and, if he persevere long enough, he will awa- 
ken a magnanimity in the pupil, which will be a surer 
eee of his laws, than’any selfish precaution. 
Vhen the pupil sees that the master’s anxiety for the 
execution of the laws comes from a consideration 
that they are his laws, he loses respect for the law 
and the law-maker. But convince him that you have 
a higher regard for him than you have for your tempo- 
rary laws, and you soon enlist the feelings of his bet- 
ter nature in favor of yourself and your regulations. 
In a school, at least, if not in society, how much 
might be gained on the score of justice and truth, by 
constant reference to that code, according to which, 
| the most effectual punishment, for one frail creature 
to intliet upon another equally frail, is—forgiveness. 
Another temptation to falsehood, to be avoided al- 
vossible, is the setting one child to be monitor 
over others. iknow thatin some schools and 
ng to some systems this is unavoidable. But 
I know, also, that it is liable to produce falsehood, in- 
ustice, and illfeeling. A child must be more than a 
hill; he must have, in abundant measure, all the best 
ications of amature teacher, to be able to per- 
ly, truly, and kindly, the duties of a monitor. 
> sometimes are, and such may be employ- 
ne others should. 
- e adverted briefly, and, as you may perhaps 
thins, somewhat magisterially, to the common occa- 
i a ceparture from truth. J have done it, how- 
ithe conviction that the love, and the habit 
truth-teliing is of itely more importance, than 
ted with studies, which can 
in school, and for the sake of which, the 
is put at hazard. 
t to the truth, in matters of 
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| SCIENCE OF MORALS. 

| SELECTED. 

| ‘This science is the most definite and certain of all 
sciences. Most of the circumstances of our life are 
partly, or wholly beyond our control. But virtue and 
| purity of heart can be cultivated and secured under 
| all the allotments of life. And we shall be rewarded 
| with peace of mind, and the smiles of God, just in pro- 
| portion to the sincerity of our purpose, and the faith- 
| fulness of our labor. These are not selfish consider- 
j ations. Eyery man has a right, and is in duty bound, 
| toaim at the highest degree of moral improvement.— 
He is bound to learn so far as may be, all the dangers 
which lie in his path, that he may avoid them. He 1s 
bound, to ascertain fully, and employ skiliully, the 
great, principles which induce virtue. He may, and 
ought earnestly to desire, and eagerly to seek the 
greatest amount of moral diseipline. 





“There is no object in life, which can reasonably 
be desired, that honesty, self-denial, well-directed in- 
dustry, and perseverance, will not place within our 
reach.” 








A woman asked a physician whether taking snuff 
was not hurtful tothe brain. “No,” said the Doctor; 
“for he that hath any brains won't take snuff.” 
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[From the Lady's Book.) _ 
IMPORTANCE OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 


The supericrity of one man over another depends 
entirely upon education. His colleague may 
wealth in a greater degree, and his name stand | higher 
in society ; but education counterbalances all these 
The education of females is generally thought to be 
only of secondary importance. Ifthere must be a dit- 
ference, that of females ought to be superior ; for the 
future usefulness and happiness of her children depend 
mostly upon the training of the infantmind The fa- 
ther, necessarily engaged in business the greater part 
of the day, cannot exert the same influence over his 
children as the mother, who has had the sole care of 
tutorirg their youthful minds, and is constantly with 
them. There are very few learned or good men, that 
cannot trace back the early impressions imprinted on 
their hearts while susceptible, by the voice of a kind 
and affectionate mother. 

Within the last century great changes have occur- 
ed, particularly as regards the education of females. 
Then an intellectual woman was considered incom- 
patible with the social affections and virtues, which 
give a charm to society. Frequently persons who 
possessed intellectual greatness concealed it, to es- 
cape from the prejudices of the age. The fair sex 
were aentieed as a submissive, timid, amiable, and 
gentle race, guilty ofa dreadful crime ifthey attempt- 
ed to cultivate their minds, and were taught that ig- 
norance was the only proof of pwity. Butthese ab- 
surdities have in a great measure abated. An intel- 
lectual woman, now, is considered an ornament, rather 
than a disvrace to society. 








Persons who have acquired a good education need 
never suffer for the want of company, for the mind is 
inexhaustible in furnishing topics fur conversation and 
thought: and they also have the pleasure of know- 
ing that their happiness is ina great measure, at their 
command. Learning also throws a charm around pi- 
ety. 
tt was generally a received opinion, that the intel- 
lect of man was far superior to that of woman; but 
this is notthe case. Men enjoy greater opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge. "The education of ladies is 
considered finished at the age of seventeen or eigh- 
teen, while that of gentlemen has but commenced ; 
and they also have another advantage, by not having 
do.aestic duties to engross a considerable part of their 
time. Now we speak of the importance of attending 
to, and improving our advantages while young, merely 
from observation, but in after years it arises from dear 
bought experience. 

Men no longer stand alone and unrivalled in the 
pursuit of knowledge, but have female companions in 
nearly every department of science. The sphere in 
which woman is destined to move is far diffi rent from 
that of man. What man is there that will acknowl- 
edge that lie can be governed by his wife ; and even 
if he did so, he would be held in the utmost contempt 
by his associates. Yet woman does exert an influ- 
ence, not by force, but by persuasion in her secret re- 
tirement, she convinces and advises. Here then is 
her sphere of usefulness ; but lei her take one step 
out of the course, and she loses not only her self-res- 
pect and dignity, but that humility which characterises 
the lady. : 

The importance of paying a strict attention to study 
cannot be too Goonly impressed upon the minds of 
young persons. When harrassed by care the occu- 
pation of the mind is a pleasant relief from bodily ex- 
ertions. Old age would be spent in misery and use- 
lessness, were it not for the mind being well stored 
with knowledge in younger days, which serves to 
lighten misfortunes, dixpe! the gloom of solitude, and 
serves as a pleasant amusement. On the contrary, 
one who has neglected to furnish his mind with use- 
ful learning, becomes troublesome and peevish to him- 
self and others. He has no inexhaustible sources of 
reflection and amusement. Destitute of the resonr- 
ces of education, and notable to take part in the ar- 
duous enterprises of the world, he has no agreeable 
mode of employing himself. 

These are only a few of the disadvantages arising 
from the neglect of privileges, and also of the advan- 
tages from a faithful attendance to duty. Se 

Ae 4s , 





TO YOUNG FEMALES. 

The increasing privileges which an age of high illu- 
mination have etaoret upon our sex, exceedingly 
heighten their responsibilities. Formerly, to be “faith- 
ful over a few things” was all that their limited sphere 

uired; now, they are both qualified and expected 
tobe made “rulers over many things.” The treas- 


urea of their own minds are revealed to them, and 





they are summoned forth as laborers in the wide 
field of benevolence, 


The temple >f science is no longer inaccessible to 
the fuot of woman. From its pavillion whence with 
Moslem jealousy she was for ages excluded, a voice 
addressed her—“Enter in, and live.” Of treasures, 
which had been from ancient times accumulating, 
ye strictly sealed from her eye, she is invited to par- 
take. 

It remains to be proved, in what manner this invita- 
tion will be received, this admission valued Will 
she loiter at the threshhold af this magnificent temple? 
Willshe amuse herself in its courts, by gathering its 
brief flowers that spring up where there is “no deep- 
ness of earth?” ill she just enter the gate, and pro- 
claim with the shrillness of vanity, her own initiation, 
herown proficiency in the mysteries of knowledge? 
Or willshe press to its innermost shrine, among those 
true-hearted, and meek-souled worshippers, whose 
‘candle goeth not out by night?” 

Young females, these interrogatories are emphati- 
cally for you. With you—it is the time of pr: sg 
the day of hope. Suffer not the allurements of dress, 
the gaities of amusement, the temptations of indolence, 
to prevent your oblation on the altar of wisdom.— 
Come, while the dews of morning are fresh about you. 
The meridian sun may absorb your vigor, or find you 
toiling in different and more sterile fields. May you 
not be constrained to adopt the lamentation,‘Mine own 
vineyard have I not kept.” 

A time will come, should your days be prolonged, 
when life may seem like a “twice told tale,’ which 
the present andthe future, disrobed of novelty, the 
mind will turn for its enjoyment tothe past. Lay 
then adeep foundation, anu collect a store of impe- 
rishable fruits for this season of retrospection. Con- 
vineed that “knowledge is power” seek it, whenit 
may be best obtained, and so use it, that all within the 
sphere of your influence, may be prompted by your 
example to the attainment of cenit aeal mora! excel- 
lence, to the pursuit of ‘glory, honor,immortality,eter- 
nal life.” L. H.S. 





MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 

The influence of maternal cheracter is strikingly 
manifested in the associations of the child. A young 
girl who observes that show and fashion are the chief 
concern of her mother’s life, very naturally acquires 
the habit of regarding these things as of the highest 
importance. She learns, that to play and sing well, to 
possess a fashionable ar and manner, are to be her 
passports into the world of fashion, which she be- 
lieves is the true paradise of life. Her young bosom | 
heaves with tumultuous agitation at the thought of! 
that period when she shall be brouzht out, or be ome a | 
young lady, be entitled to coquette, to prattle non- | 
sens®, and play off the airs which she has learned to | 


herself at the harp or piano, to the pain and mortifica- 
tion of all sensible and truly elevated people. 

Let music and other elegant accomplishments take 
their proper rank ; they are pleasant, as interludes in 
the great drama of life’sdutes. If an actorin an in- 
ferior part should fancy himself the hero, and snuff 
the candies, or perform any other trifling service, as 
though it were an affair of the first importance, the 
beholders would consider it ludicrous ; so to a reflee- 
ting mind appears the manner of those who seem to 
think the singing of a song, or playing a piece of mu- 
sic, an occasion of the deepest interest. A long pre- 
lude of hesitation, apulogies and denials, must pre- 
pare the minds of the company forthe great event ; 
and in many cases the result of this preparation is the 
interruption of all sensible conversation for a very in- 
different or affected performance. 

A young lady's appearance in conversation, is far 
more important, as developing her intellectual attain- 
ments, than any musical performance can pe, and yet 
few would refuse to enter into conversation, through 
consternation at the idea that they might not be ad- 
mired if they did speak. We do notexpect the dumb 
to speak, neither can a lady, ignorant of music, per- 
form for the gratification of her friends; but one who 
possesses this accomplishment, should no more refuse 
to exercise it at proper times, than she should refuse 
to converse. The great point is to have proper ideas 
of the real importance of actions and things, that we 
may not attach un‘ue importance to trifles. If a 
young lady who is known to have some skill in mu- 
sic, after modestly stating her own deficiencies, per- 
forms but inditferently she has at least shown an amia- 
ble, obliging disposition in complying wiih the wishes 
of others, and in many cases such instances have 
made lasting impressions favorable to the character of 
aperson. If another young lity shows herself off 
with an air of vanity and self-satisfaction, however 
fine or scientific ‘ker performance, she has left no 
pleasant remembrances of herself inthe minds of the 
beholders. And really, of w'iat use are the greatest 
acquirements in music, as respects the great business 
of life, or as the foundation ofa character? The stage 
probably affords finer specimens of musical talent 
than any private circles, and yet how wretched and 
depraved have been some of the most ‘distinguished 
of its votaries! atthe best, how low is their station i: 





| society, and how little do they contribute to the rea) 


well-being of mankind !--Fom le Stu tent, 


ON TIGHT LACING. 
AN EXTRACT. 
Much may be done by mothers, io render the dress of 
their daughters promotive of heulih, rether than of de- 


consider the test of an elite of fashion ;—with such | Sormity and disease. Let every mother early set her 


pre-possessions she is sent abroad to a boarding-school | 
and with the avowed object, on the part of thy pa- 
rents, that she nay become finished, or may, in a de- 
gree, perfect herself, in certain elegant accomplish- 
ments. The inquiry onthe part of such parents with | 
respect to the character of a school, i- not, what 
course of mental discipline is there pursued ; what is | 
the tone of moral instruction, or the standard of in- | 
tellectual attainment; but what attention is paid to | 
accomplishments, and what are the advantages for | 
learning music, dancing, &c. 
What must be expected from the daughters of such | 
parents, after the completion of an ejueation in a| 
schvol conformable to their own false Ueas of merits? | 
If young ladies enter life fitied only for its gay | 
scenes, what is to be their future destiny, even in this | 
world? So fir are fes'ive scenes from making up the | 
whole life, that even in the most prosperous condition | 
of human existence, there is more of sorrow than joy, 
more of mourning than mirth. It has been observed 
by the good Hannah More, that “ from the course 
pursned by many with respect to the education of 
their danghters, one might, reasoning a priori, be led 
to infer that the life of women consisted of one uni- 
versal holiday, and thatthe only contest was, who 
should be best able to excel in the sports and games 
that were to be celebrated in it.” Now it is this very 
idea of the great importance of accomplishments, 
which causes so much vanity and affectation among 
females. Did they, for instance, regard music merely 
as an agreeable and refined amusement, which would 
enable them to add something to the enjoyments of 
their friends, as well as afford pleasure to themselves, 
we should not see so much parade and fluttering when 
a young lady is reque sted to sing or »lay in company. 
The idea that her performance is a matter of great 
moment, the expectation of the admiration she shall 
receive, or the fear of mortification, all serve to ren- 
der her manner constrained and unnatural: add to 
this, a habit of affectation already acquired, and we 
have the picture of many a young lady exhibiting 





face decidedly against a system of dress@ however 
fashionable, which so confines a vital part of the body 
a8 to prevent the internal or gans of life from healthfu’ 
action. I confess myself incapable of doing justice 


| to this subject; but, from a long reflection, 1 am cor 


vineed that the victims of what is cailed “tizht la 


* are about as numerous asthe victims of the cup. 


cmg 
It is true, the evil, in the former case, does not appear 
before us in such open, horrid, and inhuman formes . 
but its work of death is none the less frequent and 
sure,by being more retired and secret. Why sacrifice 
health and life, the greatest earthly blessings granted 
us, toa perverted sense of beauty inform? We of- 
ten commiserate the poor Chinese female infant 

whose feet are early compressed with bands of woo 

and iron, so as to prevent them from attaining mor. 

than the growth of a child of six weeks; but, while 
we are doing this, we are actually applying the wood, 
and the iron, and whalebone in addition, with all their 
binding force, to a part of the body for more fatal to 
health, and comfort, and life, than the feet. How ab- 
surd—how ridiculous—how criminal! You have 


heard of the flat-head Indians, beyond the Rocky 
Mountains ; and sympathize with them in the suffer- 
ing to which their childhood had been subjected, by 
tne compression of their heads into the shape of tri- 
angles. But how can even this perverted taste of a 
savage tribe, in point of painfulness and distortion, be 
compared with that odious custom, so prevalent among 
us, of compressing the “ human form divine” into the 
fra‘l ligament of aninsect? Ifnature’s perfect work 
must be altered by human device, we say, let it be of 
the feet or the head, rather than of the chest, where 
are located the most delicate functions of life. 
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1. The object of industry is the creation of value.-— 
We have seen that capital can be increased only by 
effecting some «haige in it, and itis evident that this 
change must be produced by labor. 

Different changes are required for different kinds of 
eopital, and for the creation of different products.— 
‘Thus, the farmer, by means of seed, manure, and cul- 


tivation, aided by the agencies of the sun, earth, rain, | 


and the atmosphere, changes the elementary forms of 
carbon, gases, and water, into wheat. Merchants and 
manufacturers are generally employed in effecting 
changes in the aggregate furms of matter. Thus, the 
cabinet-maker changes the fourm of a board into that of 
a desk or atable. Others change the place of matter. 
Thus, the importer brings goods from abroad, the mer- 
ehant carriesthem into the country, and the farmer 
transports his produce to market. 

Hence the necessity of different professions and dif- 
ferent occupations; which all concur in the creation 
ofvalue. ‘They mutually support each other, and 
there is no reason for jexlousy between diferent clas- 
ses of producers;—if ie/t tothemselves, they all flour- 
ish, and all suTer, together. The farmer requires the 
tools and instruments made by the mechanic, the 





cloths of the manufacturer, and the wares of the mer- | 


chant; and if the busi:ess of the litter be obstrucied, 
the former sutfers with him ‘Thas it is with all:— 
thev are mutnaliy dependant upoa each other. 

Tae indu-try above aliuded to, whieh ix requisite to 


effect a change in matter, may be called the industry | 


of operation, or, operutive industry "The laborers in 
this department of industry are those who, guided by 
certain directions put forth the physical effort neces- 
sary to create the values desired. Such are the mere 
operatives, ur workmen, in the arts. But, before this 
kind of industry can be exerted, there must be rome 
persons who are able to give the necessary directions; 
forlabor exerted without design or object, will be at- 
tended with uo utility. 

Hence there is no need of two other kinds of indus- 
try. 
First—The industry of discoverers or investigators, 
whoascertain the laws or the established relations of 
things;-such as the industry of Newton, when he 
discovered the laws of gravitation; and of Franklin, 
when he discovered the lawsof electricity. The la- 
bor of philosophers belongs to this class. 

Secondly —The industry of inventors; or those who 
avail themselves of the knowledge acquired by dis- 
coverers, and apply it to some practical purpose.— 
Thus Fulton, knowing the laws of steam, which had 
been previously discovered, applied them to the pur- 
pose of propelling vessels through the water. Under 
this class may also be comprehended professional la- 
bor generally. ‘The clergyman teaches ushow to avail 
ourselves of the moral laws of the Creator. The law- 
yer teaches us how to avail ourselves of the laws of 
civil society, for the purpose of protecting our rights 
and redressing our grievances. ‘Che physician teach- 
es us how to avail onrselves of the physiological laws 
under which we are created, so that we may be relie- 
ved from sickness or preserved in health. 

Two or three of these forms of industry are fre- 
quently performed by the same person. Thus, Frank- 
lin performed the labor of the discoverer when he dis- 
covered the laws of electricity: he performed the la- 
bor of the inventor, when he applied those laws to 
the construction of the lightning rod; and he would 
also have performed the labor of the operative, or 
artisan, ifhe had constructed the rod with his own 
hands. 

The product of operative industry is a change of 
form ur of place in matter ; while that which the dis- 
coverer or inventor creates, 1s an immaterial product. 
Itis a knowledge, or a change effected ‘n mind. Poli- 
tical Economy treats almost exclusively of material 
products, because the values of the producis of discov- 
erers and inventors, being immaterial, can be adjusted 
by no fixed rule. 

The exertion of operative industry confers upon the 
laborer, either wholly or in part, a right to the value 
a and the extent of this right can be easily 

nown and enforced where the product is material.— 


Thus, the operative manufacturer who receives wool, | 


the product of the wool grower, and mauufactures it 
into broadcloth, acquires a right to the additional 
value which he has conferred upon the wool; and 
this additional value being easily known, the right to 
it can be easily enforced by seizing upon a material 
product. 

But in this respect there is a broad difference be- 
tween the products of operative industry, on the one 
hand, and the products of discovery and invention, on 

e other. 

Although discoveries in science, and inventions in 
the arts, may demand both expensive and protracted 


j labor, yet those who create knowledge have little 
means of monopolizing it, because the value produc- 
| ed resides in no congo object. 
| The discoveries of Lock and Baconin the sciences, 
have been of inestimable value to mankind, but the 
| discoverers could realize only a stall share of the 
| profits accruing therefrom, because the values produ- 
| ced being immaterial and intangible, and easily con- 
| veyed to others by means of the press, and thus il- 
limitably increased, soon cease to possess any ex- 
changeable value. But civil society has devised 
| means by which laborers in the last two mentioned 
| kinds of industry may receive some remuneration for 
| theirlabor. The laws of copy and of patent right, by 
| which authors and inventors are entitled, for a limited 
| time, to the exclusive couirol over their works, are de- 
| signed for this purpose. 
| But there is need of laborers in each of these de- 
| partments of industry. A community in which there 
| were no discoveries or inventors, if isolated from the 
| rest of mankind, would remain stationary in civiliza- 
tion and the arts. 

It would be a mere machine, which had the power 
to execute, but not the mind to direc’: like the steam 
engine, which, combined with proper machinery, and 
properly directed, is productive of the most useful re- 
sults; but whose power, if left to itself, is vainly dissi- 
pated or ruinously exerted. 

And, on the other hand, were the community com- 
posed entirely of philosophers, inventors, and profes- 
sional men, whose industry was employed in the cre- 
ation of knowledge only, they must, of necessity, 
starve. Knowledge is of no uulity, unless some use 
| canbe made of it. Thus, we see that all classes of 

laborers are mutually necessa'y to, and dependant up- 
| on each other.— Elements of Pelitical Economy. 
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GEOLOGICAL FACTS. 


According to the discoveries of geologis‘s, it ap- 
pears—Firs?, that the whole surfice of the earth was 
once covered by a void and formless deep. Chem- 
istry proves that darkness and light, gases, liquids, and 
solids, mingled in one universal chavs, might, accord- 
| ing to the laws of nature,have disengaged themselves, 
| and formed a new arrangemenis. 

Secondly, it appears from geology, that the waters 
were gathered into their respective places, and solids 
were separated from liquils ; and that gases released 
from their unnatural union, rose by their specific lev- 
ity, into higher regions. 

Thirdly, we learn from geology, that after the earth 
| had become fitted for the support of vegetation, plants 
were crea‘ed, their remains being found in older rocks 
than those of animals. 

Fourthly, we learn from geology, that after plants 
were created, the “ waters brought forth abundantly,” 
the remains of marine and fresh-water animals being 
| found in older rocks than those of land animals. 

Fifthly, we find by geology, that at this period land 
auimals were created, and that they “multiplied great- 
ly upon the earth.” 

Sizthly, we learn from geology, that after a long pe- 
riod of time had elapsed trom the creation of plants 
and animals, the whole earth was again covered with 
water, which swal!owed up vast multitudes of animals 
and vegetables, whose remains are daily becoming 
more and more revealed, to human observation. We 
know, too, that many species and every genera of an- 
imals which existed previous to that catastrophe, are 
now extinct We learn by geology, from the fact of 
beds of shells being found upon the highest ground at 
great distances froin the sea, that the “ waters coy- 
ered the tops of the highest mountains ;” and, from 
varions other circumstances, itappears that they grad- 
ually subsided. Now, compare these facts as reveal- 
ed by geology, with the events recorded in Scripture; 
between the first andtenth chapters of Genesis, and 
you will find an entire corroboration of what is there 
recorded. 

Among all the diluvial and antediluvial relics, no 
human bones have yet been found. This, however, 
is a fact which onght not to excite surprise, when we 
consider how little is known of the fossil, and other 
ancient remains of Asia, which was the birth-place 
of the human race. At the period of the deluge, 
mankind had not probably extended far over the 
earth ; at the approach of this event, they would nat- 
urally collectin groups for mutual assistance and pro- 
tection, and in this condition probably met their fate. 
Seas may now cover their remains, or it may rest for 
future gevlogists to discover and bring forth the bones 
of those wretched and miserable beings whv met with 
this signal retribution. 

Organic Remains. 

From wkat has been observed, you will readily see 
the vast importance of the discoveries of geologists 
and anatomists respecting organic remains ; especial- 

















ly when taken in connection with established facts 
relative to the comparative ages of the different stra- 
taor layers of rocks. If a certain tribe of plants or 
animals are found imbedded ina certain rock forma- 
tion, while the rocks of more recent orign are never 
found to contain such remains, we must believe they 
were of more ancient date than the species found in 
newer rocks. 

“If it had been predicted a century ago, that a vol- 
ume would be discovered, containing the natural his- 
tory of the earliest inhabitants of the globe, which 
flourished and perished before the creation of man, 
with the distinct impressions of the forms of animals 
no longer existing on earth,—what curiosity would 
have been excited to see this wonderful volume !-— 
how anxiously would philosophers have waited for 
the discovery! Butthis volume is now discovered,; 
itis the volume of nature, rich with the spoils of pr- 
meval ages, unfulded to the view of the attentive ob- 
server in the strata that compose the crust of the 
globe.’’* 

This interesting branch of natural history has hith- 
erto been little introduced into female seminaries; the 
rearon of this is, undoubtedly, the want of popular, 
elementary treatises on the subject:? as this want 
shall be supplied, it is to be hoped that a study which 
so powerfuliy confirms the truth of revelation, and so 
evidently tends to elevate and enlarge the mind, will 
no longer be considered unnecessary, or unimportant. 
All who study nature, must, with the poet Montgom- 
ery, feel that 


“ There is a voiceless eloquence on earth 
Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth ;—’ 


And all such will be ready to exclaim with him,— 


“And long may J remain the adoring child 
Of Nature's majesty, sublime or wild ; 
Hill, flood, and forest. mountain, rock, and sea, 
All take their terrors and their charms from Thee, 
From ‘Thee, whose hidden but :upreme control 
Moves through the world, a Universal Soul.” 
[Mrs. Phelps. 





* Bakewell. 

+ A small work of the Avthor’s, entitled “The 
Child’s Geology,” is perhaps sufficiently comprehen- 
sive for beginners of any age. 


THE SILK CULTURE, 

There are some menin every community who op- 
pose new experiments, and condemn all new theories. 
in this class of individuals are found those who pro- 
nounce the silk business inthe United States a hum- 
bug. ‘l'wo or three years ago there were only a few 
individuals who had courage enough to embark even 
asmall amount of money in the purchase of mulberry 
trees, preparatory to the making of silk. These small 
adventures have all profited, frequently realising from 
an outlay of from twenty to one hundred dollars, sev- 
eral thousands. The making of silk in this country 
is no longer a matter of doubt. From undoubted au- 
thority, we are informed that one acre of land planted 
in mulberry trees will produce silk enuugh annually, 
to clear more than two hundred dollars per-acre.—- 
The feeding season lasts from three to eight weeks. 
The feeding of worms, the gathering of leaves and 
the reeling of silk, can be accomplished by infirm old 
men, women and children. Almost every family 
could raise, without interfering with other business, 
from one to two hundred dollars worth of silk from 
trees planted in hedges for fence, which will, ina few 

ears, become as formidable a fence as can be made. 
We confidently look forward to the time when the 
silk business will rival that of cotton. Indeed, con- 
sidering the difference ofexpence in preparing the dif- 
ferent articles for market, we think that the silk cul- 
ture will bo far the most profitable, and the more gen- 
erally advantageous, as the poor man without much 
capital can engage in it with profit. Every alms house 
in our country ought to have extensive grounds at- 
tached toit, planted to mulberry, in order that the class 
of laborers among its occupants which are not suited 
to other pursuits, may be brought into requisition for 
the silk culture. This object may also be safely and 
judiciously encouraged inregard to our prisons.—De- 
troit Advertiser. 


Itis remarked by some writer, that “ excess of cer- 
emony shows want of good breeding.” ‘This is true. 
There is nothing so troublesome as overdone polite- 
ness ; itis worse than overdone beef stake. A truly , 
well bred man makes every person round him feel at 
ease; he does not throw civilities about him witha 
shovel, nor toss compliments ina bundle, as he would 
hay witha pitchfork. There is no evil under the sun 
more intolerable than ultra politeness. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
[CONCLUDED.] 
ARTICLE VII. 

The, ratification of the conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the sate. 

OF AMENDMENTS 

When the Constitution was submitted to conven- 
tions of the people, called for that purpose, it met with 
violent opposition from many, and numerous objec- 
tions were urged against it. The most important ob- 
jections were those against the great power with 
which it invested the general government; and the 
fear that the influence of the States would be greatly 
impaired, if not altogether destroyed by the suprema- 
cy of the Union. 

The Constitution was, however, ratified by the re- 
quisite number of States, and Congress, during its first 
session, proposed ten distinct articles, selected from 
those which had heen suggested in the State Conven- 
tions, which, having been ratifiedin the manner pro- 
vided, are now apart of the Constitution. Two other 
amendments have since been added. 

The general design of the amendments was to se- 
cure certain rights tothe States and people, beyond 
the possibility of encroachment by Congress; and to 
set amore definite limit to the powers of the general 
government. 











AMENDME 3. 

ArticLe I.—Congress shall make no law respec- 
ting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of tho press; or the right ofthe peorle 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances. 

Arr. li.—A well-reguiated militia being necessary 
to the security ofa free State, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shail aot be infringed. 

Art. III.—No soldier shell, in time of peace, be 
quartered in any house without the consent of the 
owner, nor in time of war but in a manner to be pre- 
ecribed by law. 








Atthe formation of the constitution there were 
thirteen States, nine of which ratified it immediately, 
three after the lapse of a few months, but the state of 
Rhode Island not till more than a year afterward— 
Had not all the states ratified the Constitution, its au- 
thority would have extended only over those ratifying 
the same. 

Artie I. 


Although the imposition of any religious test had al- 
ready been prohibited by the Constitution, yet such 
was the solicitude of the people on this pgint, such 
their determination to preserve the utmost freedom of 
conscience, that it was deemed proper to deprive 
Congress ofall pretence for ever attempting to legis- 
late upon the subject of religion. The government 
offera no hindrance to any, while it affords protection 
to all religious sects. 

The terms “freedom of speech and of the press,” 
mean the right to speak and publish what is not i 
derogation of privaterights. But noone has a right 
to speak or, — what will injure another,—hence 
the law of slander and libel. 

The right of the people to assemble, either to peti- 
tion or for any other purposes, arises necessarily from 
the form of a republican government. 

Article IT. 


The term “militia” is — to that species of sol- 

diery which is composed wholly of enrolled citizens 

held ready for service, but not actually under arms. 
Article HI. 


This article is intended to guard against the tyran- 
ny which arbitrary governments have sometimes ex- 
erted, by keeping large number of troops quartered 
upon the pee citizens; to watch over their mo- 
tions and hold them in subjection. 

The people of this country, while under the domin- 
ion of , had felt, too sensibly, the evils ari- 
sing from the want of arms, and the presence of for- 
eign troops, not to take every precaution against their 
recurrence. 
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their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be viola- 
ted, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be searched, and the 
pereons or things to be seized. 

Art. V.—No persons shall be held to answer fora 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 


sentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in ca- 
ses arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, | 
when in actual ser vice in time of war or public dan- | 
ger; nor shall any person be subject, for the same of- | 


fence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 


shall be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a wit- 





ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due precess of law; nor shall 
private pro 
compensé 

Art. VI. 


perty bo 











prosecutions, the accu 
edy aud public trial, by 
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shall enjoy 





and district wherein 





an imparti ry 
the crime shall have been commiited, which district | 
shall have been previously ascertained by law,and to 


i 
be informed of the nature and cause ofthe accusation; 
i against him; to 


g Witnesses in 





h the witnesses 








assistance of counsel for 


aetence. 
Ant. VIL.--In suits at common law, where the val- 
ue in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the 





eserved, and no fact 





right of trial by jury shall be 


shall be othe 
United States, than according to the 


tried by a j: rwise re-examined, in 
d J 


any court o 








rules of th« 10n law. 


Art. VIN. 





oxcessive bail* shall not be required 


nor excessive fince imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
} 





punishments inflicted. 


Arr. I1X.—The cnumeration, in the Constitution, | 





il not be construed to deny or 


ined by the people. 





of certaiz 

disparage others ret 
Ant. X.—The powers not delegated to the United 

States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to tho 
t > reserved tothe States respectively, or to 


Article iV. 

The power of an officer to arrest and imprison any 
one at his discretion, has often been an engine of 
great oppression under arbitrary governments. ‘This 
article was designed to prevent the possibility of such 
a practice here. 

Amendments 5th, 6th, and 7th, have already been 
considered in connection with another part of the 
Constitution. 

Article VITT. 

*Bail is a term used for setting at liberty one arrest- 
ed, on surety being given for his appearance at the 
time and place appeinted. 

What must be determined excessive bail or exees- 
sive fines, must be determined by the proper judge or 
court in each particular case, since what would be 
excessive bail in one case, would be extremely mod- 
erate inanother. The design of the article is, there- 
fore, to declare, in general terms, that bailis to be ta- 
ken, and fines imposed, for the purpose of justice, and 
not us means of oppression. 

Article IX. 


This article is designed to affirm, that, although the 
Constitution had enumerated certain rightsas belong- 
ing to the people, yet it did not design to affirm that the 
people should retain no other rights than those ex- 
pressly reserved to them. It shows the care with 
which the —_ guarded against any unauthorized 
extension of the power of the general government. 

Article X. 

As the Constitution derives all its power from the 
people, it consequently follows that all authority 
which is not thus delegated, remains with the people, 
the original source of powers. 


taken for public use without just 


Arr. XI.—The judicial power of the United States 
| shall not be construed to extend to any suit, in law or 
| equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
; United States, by citizens of another State, or by citi- 
zens or subjects of any foreign States. 

(Article twelfth of the Amendments, relating to 
the choosing of President and Vice President, will be 
found under the head of “Executive. ’) 


} 
| 
| 





| (Amendments I1th and 12th, have already been 
considered in their appropriate places.) 


BYRON. 

BY ROBERT POLLOCK. 
Great man! the nations gazed and wondered much, 
And praised ; and many called his evil good. 
Wits wrote in favor of his wickedness ; 
, And kings, to do him favor, took de 
Thus, full of titles, flattery, honor, fame, 
Beyond desire, beyond tion full, 
| He died: he died of what? Of wretchedness. 


















| Drank every cup of joy ; heard every tru 
| Offame; drank early, deeply drank; d draughts 
That common millions might have quenched; then 
died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink 


yed, 





His goddess nature, wooed, embraced 





Fell from his arms, abhorred; his passions died ; 


Died all but dreary, solitary pride ; 






And all his sympathies in be 






and tall, 


Which angry tide cast out on distant shore, 


; As some iilguided bark, wel 
f : 


| And then retiring, left it there to rot 
And mouider ia the winds and rain 
So he, cut from the sympathies of life, 
nt 





of heaven ; 





And cast ashore from pleasure’ 
| A wandering, we 
| Scorched, and desolate, and 
; A gloomy wilderness of dying | 

Ripened, and gr nd wit! 
| His groanings fi ] 
| And yet he seem 
Ashamed to as 
| _ Proof this, beyond a li 

That not with natural or 
Was God delig! 
That not with nat 

Fas human happi 
| Attempt how monstrous 

With things of carihly sort, with 
With aught but moral exee!lence 
To satisfy and fill the immorta 
Attempt, vain inconceivably ! 
To satisfy the ocean with a drop ; 
| To marry immortality to death ; 
| And with the unsubstantial shade of time, 
| To fillthe embrace of all eternity! 





ary, worn, and vi 
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TO MOTHERS. 
SELECTED. 
Be careful that your daughters do not early imbibe 
the impression, that a thorough domestic training im 





not absolutely derogatory to their respectalnlity. Such 
impressions, in misses of sixteen, are very common ; 
but how false and mistaken they are, your own expe- 
rience bears ample testimony. Save your daughters, 
if you can, from the mortification and misery of enter- 
ing upon the care of a family, destitute of a knowl- 
edge of what are the first principles of domestic econ- 
omy. If they feel that such early discipline is degra- 
| ding, you can appeal to one of the most popular‘fe- 
| male seminaries in the land, where the business of the 
kitchen and the wash-room is made a prominent 
branch of acquisition. 
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